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UNESCO PLANS FOR ADULT 


EDUCATION" 


THE International Conference on Adult Education 
which met at the International People’s College in 
Elsinore, Denmark, June 16-25, was a meeting of 
great historical significance for the adult-education 
movement and for Uneseo. For adult education it 
was the first world-wide conference since August, 1929, 
when the now disbanded World Association for Adult 
Education met in Cambridge, England. For Unesco 
the conference provided tangible proof of that organi- 
zation’s realization that it is itself engaged in a vast 
adult-education task and that its aims cannot be fully 
realized without the support of a world-wide adult- 
education movement. 

One hundred four delegates attended, representing 
29 nations and 32 international organizations. The 


1A report of the International Conference on Adult 
Edueation to the United States National Commission for 
Unesco. 


By 
HERBERT C. HUNSAKER 


ACTING DIRECTOR, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION, AND DEAN, 
CLEVELAND COLLEGE, WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


United States delegation consisted of Mark Starr of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
who served as our chairman; William M. Cooper of 
Hampton Institute; Gladys Gallup of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Paul H. Sheats of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California; and the writer. These were, in 
addition, a number of observers from the United 
States and other countries. 

In this brief report I can only touch on the high 
points of what was said and done, indicate the spirit 
that animated the group, and comment on what seem 
to be the major implications of the conference. 

The delegates met with several purposes in mind: 
to exchange information with educators from other 
countries and to create those bonds of understanding 
and friendship without which any international effort 
is bound to fail; to study together the aims, subject 
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institutions and problems of organization, 


methods and techniques of adult education; to advise 


Uneseo on its adult-education and to ex- 


plore 


" + 4) 
In Unis field. 


program ; 
vays and means of international collaboration 

We spent the first two days in plenary sessions, try- 
in to 


aims of adult education. 


arrive at a common conception of the broad 
The following statement of 
these aims met with general acceptance : 


To aid and foster movements which aim at the creation 


of a common eulture to end the oppos ition between the 


isses and the so-called elite; 


so-called n 


genuine dem and hu- 


To stimulate a spirit of eracy 
manity ; 

To give youth the hope and confidence in life that have 
been shaken by the present world disorganization ; 

To restore the sense of community to people who live in 


an age 


of specialization and isolation ; 


To cultivate an enlightened sense of belonging to a 


world community. 

It is easy to eriticize these aims for their generality, 
but it was precisely because they are general and 
broad that they served to provide common ideals for 
a conference so heterogeneous in culture, tradition, 
and level of civilization. 

After the initial sessions the conference divided into 
four working commissiéns. Commission I dealt with 
the content of adult edueation; Commission II with 
agencies and problems of organization; Commission 
[1 with techniques and methods; and Commission 1V 
with means of establishing permanent international 
collaboration. In final plenary sessions the econfer- 
ence accepted the reports and approved most of the 
recommendations, 

In the 
agencies of adult edueation it was recognized that the 


the eontent, methods, and 


discussions of 


wide differences in cultural levels, traditions, and 
needs made it impossible to agree in detail upon con- 
tents, procedures, or forms of organization that would 
be applicable everywhere. The commission agreed, 
however, on a broad guiding principle that should be 
used to direct thinking and planning about subject- 
matter, methods, and agencies. This principle is well 
stated in the introduction to the report of Commis- 
sion I: 

While the 


needs and potentialities of those for whom it is intended, 


all education should be inspired by real 
this is even more true of adult education, which people 
must seek of their own free will and which, consequently, 
ean attract and hold their interest only in so far as it 
meets their material and moral needs. Precise and de- 
tailed inquiries are necessary to find out exactly what 
With 
the results of such inquiries in mind, the kind of education 


these needs are before drawing up a_ program. 


must then minister to the needs of the individual ... as 


a person [and] as a social being. 
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This commission stressed the universal importance 
of instruction in international understanding (inelud- 
ing foreign languages) ; economie, political, and social 
the under- 
standing of science and its social implications; ap- 


understanding; vocational competence; 
preciation and practice of the arts and other leisure- 
time activities. 

Commission ITT also emphasized the principle that 
edueation should help adults to meet their life needs, 
According to that report, “. .. techniques and meth- 
ods are only means to an end and not ends in them- 
selves. They cannot be dissociated from the content, 
which is based on the way of life and the economie 
are 


and social conditions of those they meant to 


serve.” The report urged the use of all available com- 
munication media to reach adults where they are, 
physically and psychologically. Implicit in a great 
deal of the discussion was the assumption that the 
methodological problem of adult education was not 
one of reaching isolated individuals, but one of reach- 
ing adults in and through their membership in com- 
munities and organized groups. 

An attempt was made to identify specific agencies 
which could best participate in the work of adult edu- 
sation. Here again human needs were found to be of 
basic importance. Commission II, for example, con- 
cluded that ‘those agencies are most effective which in 
the historical and social context respond most closely 
to the essential educational needs of a particular com- 
munity, as expressed by the members of the commu- 
nity themselves.” Specific mention was made of 
schools and colleges, libraries, museums, the agencies 
of mass communication, voluntary social, economic, 
and cultural groups (i.e., those privately supported 
and controlled), and finally, the state itself. 

The relationship between the state and voluntary 
groups and the roles to be played by each came in for 
It was agreed that the state 


should facilitate the provision of adult education, at 


considerable discussion. 


the same time scrupulously respecting the right of 
adult groups freely to choose their topics and pro- 
grams. The importance of establishing co-operation 
among the various agencies conducting adult education 
within each country was discussed, with the emphasis 
on voluntary co-operation rather than on “eo-ordina- 
tion” by some central authority. 

In the opinion of the delegates, voluntary groups 
occupy a place of special importance. Since such 
groups are “natural” in the sense that they come irto 
existence to meet the economic, social, and cultural 
needs of those who form them, their educational re- 
quirements are intimately and functionally related to 
It was, therefore, felt that such special- 
ized agencies of education and communication as uni- 


those needs. 


versities, libraries, museums, the press, radio, and film 
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sad a special obligation to work with voluntary groups 
y every possible way. 

Because this was an international conference, it was 
natural that its most specific recommendations should 
jave been concerned with establishing continuing 
means of international collaboration. It was felt that 
such international contact could best be achieved at 
this time not through the establishment of a perma- 
nent world organization for adult education separate 
from Uneseo, but through the establishment in Uneseo 
itself of a Consultative Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion to advise with the adult-education division. It 
was recommended that the consultative committee 
should be composed of representatives from the most 
important voluntary and publie agencies engaged in 
adult education selected by Unesco with due regard 
to geographical distribution and to differing stages of 
development. 

Many recommendations were made regarding the 
contribution adult education can make to international 
widerstanding and specific steps to be taken to secure 
collaboration. Most significant in regard to inter- 
national understanding was the recommendation that 
Uneseo take special steps to assist adult education in 
Germany and facilitate contacts between German adult 
edueators and those in other countries. To help over- 
come the language barriers to international communi- 
cation, Uneseo was requested to set up a panel of 
experts to advise on the most effective methods of 
learning modern languages. The existence of legal 
barriers to international communication and travel 


| was recognized in the recommendation that Unesco 
| or some other agency of the United Nations study the 


question of freeing communications in such a way as 
to facilitate the interchange of persons traveling 
abroad for educational purposes. 

In order to secure continuing international contact 


and exchanges among adult educators, Unesco was 





urged: (1) to arrange frequent conferences of those 
engaged in the work of adult education; (2) to assist 
in establishing a two-way traffic of educators and stu- 
dents between countries of greater and lesser adult- 
education development; (3) to assist adult-education 
organizations in arranging international summer 
schools; (4) to organize an international seminar, if 
possible in 1950, for the study of international rela- 
tions and adult-edueation methods and techniques; and 
(5) to arrange facilities for carrying on research in 
adult education. 

To facilitate exchange of information and materials 
on the various aspects of adult education, Unesco was 
asked to act as a clearinghouse for publications and 
to provide a regular abstracting service, whose fune- 
tion it would be to condense, translate, and disseminate 
both new publications and significant materials al- 
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ready in print. The issuance of a periodical bulletin 
was recommended as a means of spreading news of 
new developments in adult education. 

As one can see, the conference asked Unesco to do 
a great many things, some of them beyond the organi- 
zation’s present resources. The delegates recognized 
this and stated, in the words of Commission LV, that 
“,.. if the recommendations . . . are to be made effee- 
tive, the administrative staff of Unesco will need con- 
siderable strengthening. It is therefore hoped that, 
in considering the urgency of the problems we have 
raised, the Member States will allocate most generous 
provision of finance to adult education.” 

The writer understands that steps are already being 
taken by the Unesco Secretariat toward the implemen- 
tation of at least three of the conference recommenda- 
tions: the establishment of a Consultative Committee 
on Adult Education, the publication of a periodical 
bulletin, and the holding of a seminar in 1950 to study 
methods of educating adults for international under- 
standing. 

Such, in brief, were some of the tangible results 
of the conference. Some of the intangible outcomes 
of our work were: the spiritual refreshment that each 
delegate received from being a part of an earnest 
effort to break through the barriers of geography, 
history, culture, and language, to understand one an- 
other’s problems, and to reach a basis of understand- 
ing that would make possible joint planning and 
action. We not only planned to dispense education 
for international understanding; we received an in- 
vigorating draught of it ourselves. 

In retrospect it seems that the conference was sig- 
nificant in at least four ways: (1) It made substantial 
progress toward the establishment of an effective 
world-wide adult-education movement. (2) Although it 
gave full recognition to the part which the state must 
play in adult education, the conference demonstrated 
the vital necessity for voluntary organizations of all 
kinds to participate fully in this educational work. 
(3) By electing to channel international adult-eduea- 
tion efforts through Unesco, the conference greatly 
increased the responsibilities of the adult-education 
division and made necessary a substantial enlargement 
of the staff and budget of that division. (4) The con- 
ference suggested many specifie ways in which the 
various national commissions, including our own, may 
contribute to and strengthen the adult-education move- 
ment, and so inevitably the work of Unesco itself. 

No aspect of the educational work of Unesco is of 
greater importance to the establishment of world 
peace and democracy than its work with adults, with 
the generation that today has the responsibility for 
making the decisions on which the future rests. 
Unesco must not be allowed to fail for lack of ma- 
chinery to carry out its program of adult education. 


| 
| 


Se a 
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Clearly the recommendations of the Elsinore confer- 
ence cannot be carried out with the meager staff and 
budget now assigned to the adult-education division. 
I believe it is the duty of this commission and of pri- 
vate agencies in this country to see that more ample 
funds are provided for this work. 

When I speak of increased financial support for the 
world adult-education movement, I am not thinking 
merely of government appropriations. There is an- 
other source of money and, more important, of energy 
and willingness to work for Uneseco—a souree which 
is represented in part at least by the members of this 
commission. I am thinking of the resources of the 
great voluntary organizations of our nation and of 
the millions of civie-minded citizens who belong to 
them. Almost all of us here today, and the organiza- 
tions and interests that we represent, are engaged in 
one way or another in the broad field of adult edu- 
eation, Unesco’s characteristic ideal, “Peoples speak- 
ing to peoples,” can be achieved in no better way than 


Shorter Papers 
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by the direet action of such private, voluntary groups 
in all countries getting into communication with one 
another. We have some international exchange among 
professional groups, but this does not penetrate syfij- 
ciently to the grassroots of the population. Our yol- 
untary organizations should promote and finance an 
exchange of members among comparable organizations 
in other countries. Unesco should be the channel 
through which such a great enterprise for interna- 
tional understanding and communication should flow. 

It is, after all, only as the masses of ordinary pri- 
vate citizens are drawn into personal activity in behalf 
of Unesco’s aim of world peace that the feelings of 
apathy and impotence in regard to the solution of 
world problems will be overcome. The individual js 
not helpless before the impact of world forces, but 
he will not gain confidence in what he ean do and 
achieve a sense of responsibility, until he himself js 
personally involved in building the bridges of under- 
standing that make peace possible. 





1950 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Water Crosspy EELLS 


Tokyo, Japan 


In continuation of previcusly published lists of 
centennial dates in the history of education,’ the 
following group of significant dates for 1950 is pre- 
sented. Additional details regarding events and per- 
sons mentioned may be found in the standard ency- 
clopaedias and histories of education. 


551 B.c. 


Birth of Confucius, Chinese sage and philosopher. 


451 B.c. 


Appointment at Rome of the Legal Code Commis- 
sion resulting two years later in the “Laws of the 
Twelve Tables,” marking the beginning of the great 
Roman legal system. 

350 A.D. 


Saint Basil introdueed monasticism into Asia 


Minor, where it flourished greatly and became the 
basis for later monastie schools and resultant pre- 
servation of learning. 

1050 A.D. 


of Roseellinus Compiegne, one of the 


Birth of 
earliest victims of suppression of academic freedom. 
1See SCHOOL AND Society, December 25, 1948, for list 


of dates for 1949 and for reference to similar lists from 
1926 to 1948. 


In a notable controversy with Anselm over nominal- 
ism vs. realism, involving interpretations of Plato and 
Aristotle, Roscellinus held that truth ean be reached 
only through investigation and use of reason, but a 
church council ruled against him and he was com- 
pelled to reeant. The stifling effect of such an atti- 
tude continued for many centuries. 


1150 a.p. 


Completion in Europe of the system of central 
supervision of the training and licensing of all teach- 
ers in each diocese under the jurisdiction of the 
Church at Rome. First formal licensing of teachers 
in history. 

1350 A.D. 


Birth of Manuel Chrysoloras, Byzantine teacher of 
rhetoric and philosophy, most accomplished Greek 
scholar of his age. 

1450 A.D. 


Schoeffer and Faust cast first movable metal type, 
basis for printing. 

Founding of the Vatican Library at Rome by Pope 
Nicholas V. 

Founding of the University of Barcelona, Spain. 

Demetrius Chaleondyles, of Athens, became pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of Perugia, Italy, 
concerning whose lectures one of his students wrote: 
“Tt seems to me that in him is figured all the wisdom, 
the civility, and the elegance of those so famous and 


illustrous ancients. Merely seeing him, you fancy 
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you are looking at Plato; far more when you hear him 
! speak.” 
| Death of Ciriaco of Ancona, “the Schliemann of his 
} time,” student of Roman and Greek antiquities and 
} one of the founders of the science of classical archae- 
ology. 
| 1650 a.p. 


Johann Amos Comenius, Moravian edueator, be- 
came head of a school at Saros-Patak, Hungary, 
where in the next four years he worked out plans for 
a gymnasium and developed a famous series of text- 
hooks for teaching language. “One of the command- 
ing figures in the history of eduecation’”—Cubberley. 

Founding of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, Catholic 
teaching order for elementary education. 

Death of Rene Descartes, founder of modern phi- 
losophy and of analytic geometry. 

Act of Massachusetts General Court creating Har- 
vard College as a corporation, granting tax exemption 
up to five hundred dollars per annum, and giving 
other privileges to “other necessary officers . . . not 
exceeding ten.” 

Connecticut School Law of 1650 passed, establish- 
ing a state school system—a law which remained un- 
changed for almost a century and a half, until 1792. 
Copied verbatim from the Massachusetts School Law 
of 1647 requiring every town of 50 freeholders to 
appoint a teacher of reading and writing and to pro- 


vide suitable wages for him. 


1750 a.p. 


Frederick the Great centralized the control and 
administration of all Prussian schools and churches 
in the Berlin Consistory. 

Turgot, French reform philosopher, delivered a 
series of lectures at the Sorbonne, Paris, in which he 
virtually created the science of history, and showed 
the need for wise laws and general education for the 
improvement of society. 

John Hancock, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, entered Harvard College, at the age of 13. 

Establishment of permanent school fund in Con- 
necticut by the sale of state lands. , 

Christopher Doek, Pennsylvania German _ school- 
master, wrote in German “Schulordmung” (published 
at Philadelphia in 1770), probably the first profes- 

| sional book for teachers published in America. 


1850 A.D. 


the “National Publie 
philanthropic society 


Organization in England of 
School Association,” voluntary 
for the organization and operation of private schools 
before the days of national schools. 

Report of the Royal Commission of England which 
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reported little interest in science and few scientifically 
trained men at Oxford University. 

Defeat of Fox’s Bill to make education free and 
compulsory in England. 

The “University of France,’ 
governing organization, not a teaching institution, 
created by Napoleon in 1808, was taken over by the 
state, and the “University” changed into a state de- 


an administrative and 


partment. 

Passage of French Law of 1850, broadening the 
courses of study in primary schools, with special em- 
phasis on scientific and practical subjects. 

Transformation of many of the Latin schools in 
Denmark into Realskoler. 

Italian Royal Commission sent to study school sys- 
tems of Europe, particularly those of France and the 
German States. 

Organization of a state teachers association in Ver- 
mont, with first meeting held at Montpelier. 

Williams College, Massachusetts, catalog announced 
that “the college library is open to the senior and 
junior classes the first Friday of the term and every 
Wednesday, and to the sophomore and freshman 
classes every Saturday.” 

First instruction given at New Britain State Nor- 
mal School, now the Teachers College of Connecticut. 

Samuel S. Green, city superintendent of schools at 
Providence, Rhode Island, became professor of di- 
dacties at Brown University—commonly considered 
the first professorship of education in any American 
university. 

Introduction of the elective principle in the cur- 
riculum and development of courses in applied sci- 
ence, at Brown University, Rhode Island. 

New York referendum abolishing rate bills and tui- 
tion for publie schools, establishing free public schools 
for the state, principally by vote of the cities over the 
rural districts. 

Brooklyn, New York, permitted by law to organize 
evening schools. 

Special legislation in New York providing for free 
publie schools in Auburn. 

Present Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New 
York, organized as a general polytechnic institute. 

Provisional charter granted to the University of 
Rochester, New York, and first instruction given. 

Genessee College, New York, pioneer institution for 
the higher education of women, opened. 

National Association of the Friends of Education, 
organized the previous year at Philadelphia, met again 
in the same city, adopted a constitution, and took the 
name of the “American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education.” 

Ogontz Junior College, Pennsylvania, organized as 
Chestnut Female Seminary. 








Law School of the University of Pennsylvania 
founded. 

Charter granted for Franklin and Marshall College, 
Franklin College, char- 
in 1757, and Marshall College, chartered in 1836. 

Marshall Academy (founded 1837), West 
forerunner of Marshall Colle pe, passed under the con- 
trol of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


» board of edueation created in Ohio. 


Pennsylvania, as union of 
tered 


Virginia, 


City superintendent of schools provided for Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 

First instruction given at Heidelberg College, Ohio. 

Hiram College, Ohio, chartered as Western Reserve 
Melectie Institute, and first instruction given. 

First instruction given at St. Mary’s School for 
Boys, Dayton, Ohio, which later became the Univer- 
of Dayton. 


Capital University, Bexley, Columbus, Ohio, char- 


sily 
tered by general assembly of the state. 

Name of Oberlin Institute 
1834) changed to Oberlin College. 


Collegiate (chartered 
Urbana Junior College, Ohio, chartered as Urbana 
University. 
Constitutional convention in Indiana ineludes ar- 
ticle on education providing for a state, tax-supported, 
school system. 
Kstablishment of first publie high school at Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 
Butler University, 


North- 


western Christian University, a joint stock company. 


Indiana, chartered as 


Adoption of new constitution in Michigan provid- 
ing that the legislature “shall, as soon as practicable, 


provide for the establishment of an agricultural 


school.” 
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Legislature of Michigan petitioned Congress ¢ 
funds to establish an agricultural school, 

Name of Wesleyan Seminary, Albion, Michigan 
changed to Albion Female Collegiate Institute ang 
Wesleyan Seminary, coeducational but granting de. 


’ 


grees only to women, later becoming Albion College. 

Founding of Medical School of University of 
Michigan. 

Ripon College, Wisconsin, organized as Lyceum of 
Ripon. 

Name of Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute, Iowa, 
changed to Iowa Conference University when adopted 
by the Iowa Conference of the Methodist Church: 
now Iowa Wesleyan College. 

Name of St. Raphael’s Seminary, Iowa, changed to 
St. Bernard’s Seminary; now Loras College. 

First instruction given at William Jewell College, 
Missouri. 

Constitutional convention in Kentucky making pro- 
vision for a state system of public schools. 


tor} 


arene 





NT 


Se nae ae 


2H Dae RAMONE 


Hiwassee (Junior) College, Tennessee, chartered as > 


a four-year college by the state legislature. 

Office of parish superintendent of schools in Loui- 
siana abolished, greatly crippling the publie school 
system of the State. 

University of Utah chartered as University of 
Deseret by the provisional government of the State of 
Deseret, and first instruction given. 

California admitted to the Union, first state to re- 
ceive two sections (16 and 36) in each township for 
the benefit of public schools. 

Foundation of preparatory school at Monterey, 
California, which became the Dominican College of 
San Rafael. 


Educational Literature Review... 





ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY* 


La forte personnalité de 1’Américain G. Stanley Hall 
et son oeuvre considérable ont imprimé leur marque a la 


] Entre | 


psychologie juvénile tout enticre. s chereheurs 
qui, aux quatre coins du conde, se sont intéressés a 
} 


l’adolescence, le psychologue américain est peut-étre le 


trait C’est le 


qu’on court chance de rencontrer dans toutes les bibliog- 


seul qui serve A tous de d’union. seul 


raphies. ... C’est, en effet, aux Etats-Unis que s’élabora 
X1Xe 
siccle, 4 une époque ot la psychologie elle-méme était 

1 For earlier and related literature, see W. W. Brick- 
man, ScHoOoL AND Society, 64: 225-231, September 28, 
1946; ibid., 68: 138-143, August 28, 1948; and ibid., 68: 
305-311, October 30, 1948. 


la science nouvelle, dans les derniéres années du 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


renouvelée par les travaux de Th. Ribot, de Wundt et 
de W. James.—Maurice Debesse, ‘‘Comment étudier les 
adolescents.’ 

Hall’s volumes ... set the pattern for later books on 
the psychology of adolescence. Nearly all the books 
since 1904, many of which were written by Hall’s stu- 
dents, have dealt with the same list of topics with which 
Hall was concerned, but in a less vigorous, less inspired, 
and less lofty manner.—Wayne Dennis, ‘‘The Adoles- 
cent.’ ’3 


2Paris: Alean, 1937. P. 9. 
*Chapter 12, in L. Carmichael, editor, ‘‘Manual of 
Child Psychology’? (New York: Wiley, 1946), p. 636. 
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EvEN the casual examiner of the writings on the 
psychology of adolescence will not find it difficult to 
iscern differences in content and quality since the 


publication of G. Stanley Hall’s classie work nearly 
half a century ago. 
this field “has long been the happy hunting ground 
In any event, this 


He might perhaps agree that 


of sentimentalists and fanaties.’”# 
hypothetical reader will undoubtedly note the increase 
in the number of research studies dealing with the 
As he 


approaches the literature of the past half decade he 


characteristics and capacities of adoleseents. 


will be impressed by the frequency of published mat- 


+ 


ter on the description and analysis of the adolescent 


in social groups. This growing trend is reflected in 
the books and pamphlets discussed in the present 
article. 

“Psychology of Adolescence,” by Louella Cole of 
the University of California (Berkeley), is probably 
the leading best-seller among the textbooks in its field. 
First published in 1936, it has enjoyed a revised 
edition at three-year intervals. The third edition, 
like its predecessors, seeks “to present a balanced and 
comprehensive picture of adolescent growth along 
all lines—physieal, emotional, social, moral, and intel- 
lectual” (p. vii). Not only does it bring the research 
studies and bibliographies down to date, but it also 





adds an appendix of problems, questions, and proj- 
ects for students. The index is but a Sachregister; 
a Namenregister would increase the usefulness of the 
next edition (there will probably be one circa 1954). 
The numerous ease studies, graphs and other illustra- 
tions, chapter summaries, and reading lists (ineluding 
novels), of course, make Professor Cole’s volume a 
pedagogically helpful one. However, there are some 
weaknesses: the consistent absence of evaluative com- 
ment regarding the methodology and results of the 
studies cited; the questionable, even if apparently 
logieal, inclusion of a chapter on the high-school 
curriculum; the author’s dogmatie assumption that 
mathematies must be subordinated in the adolescent’s 
course of study and her implication that foreign lan- 
guages do not even deserve the courtesy of rejection. 

Further evidence of the popularity of Dr. Cole’s 
textbook may be found in the fact that an outline of 
the “Characteristics of Adolescence,’ prepared by 
Dorothy M. Schnell, assistant professor of home 
economies, University of California (Santa Barbara), 


derived many of its data from it. Professor Schnell 


*G. D. Stoddard, Chapter XVIII, in H. E. Jones, 
chairman, ‘‘Adolescence’’ (Part I, The Forty-Third 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Chieago, University of Chicago, 1944), p. 347. ‘‘G. 
Stanley Hall knew that adolescence was important, and 
he knew why, but most of his followers were tainted with 
a sense of vicarious sin. They wailowed in subscience 
and sermons; the adolescent veered from evil to saintli- 
ness, without enough good, rational, explorable territory 
in between.’’ 
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has also drawn upon the Forty-Third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education and 96 
other studies, all of which are listed in the bibli- 
ography. The material on adolescence is presented 
in tabular form, by two-year chronological intervals, 
followed by a bibliographical key number for ready 
reference. 

Like the Cole volume, “Adolescent Development,” 
by Elizabeth B. Hurlock, formerly with the psychol- 
ogy department of Columbia University, offers the 
conventional content based on a large number of 
studies. The bibliographical references are lumped 
together in one listing at the end of the book and there 
are no study questions. Again there is little critical 
evaluation of the research, but the value of the ma- 
terial for reference purposes should not be under- 
estimated. On the whole, the book seems more serv- 
iceable as an advanced text than as “a basie text for 
the introductory course in adolescent psychology” 
(jacket blurb). Although the dated 
March, 1949, the 22-page bibliography contains but 
one title of 1948 vintage. 
the findings of the Kinsey Report. 
historical background of adolescence is excessively 
Apart 
these strictures, this volume constitutes a good “buy” 


pretace is 
No reference is made to 
Moreover, the 
simplified and somewhat misleading. from 
for those interested in a clear presentation of the re- 
sults of research in adolescent psychology and de- 
velopment. 

Twenty years ago, Fowler D. Brooks published 
“The Psychology of Adolescence” (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1929). A Spanish translation of this widely 
adopted and cited work, “Psicologia de la adolescen- 
cia,” by Alfredo D. Caleagno, made its appearance 
in 1948 under the imprint of that productive Argen- 
tine firm, Editorial Kapelusz & Cia. Brooks’s book, 
as is well known, treats the physical, mental, social, 
moral, and emotional phases of adolescence—in short, 
the familiar format—and devotes particular attention 
to problems of personality and behavior. Dr. Cal- 
cagno has omitted Editor E. P. Cubberley’s introdue- 
tion, Brooks’s preface, and the problems for discussion 
and the selected references appearing at the end of 
each chapter in the original. Strangely enough, he 
has retained the original (now outdated) footnotes, 
All English 
titles of books and artieles are translated into Spanish. 
In all fairness, it should be pointed out that the trans- 
lator’s 19-page introduction, which contains apprecia- 
tions of Hall and Brooks, refers to several studies 
published in the 1940’s. The meaning of the illustra- 
tion on the multi-colored jacket is open to various 
Occupying the center is the black 


adding but a few footnotes of his own. 


interpretations. 
silhouette of a young man’s head, with a blank (white 
or light tan) semicircle occupying the place normally 
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reserved for the brain. A series of paralleled semi- 
This is 


the publisher’s most ambitious effort thus far in the 


circular ares begins just above the hair-line. 


realm of pedagogy, and he should be urged to eon- 
He bit of 
part—to satin 


tinue his good work. might also do a 


encouraging on his own get native 
Americans to produce original pedagogical works of 
their own. 

The objeetive of “Adolescence: Its Social Psychol- 
ogy,” by C. M. 


; Edueation, 
[ niversity of 


Fleming, Institute of 
London, is “to bring together in acces- 
sible form relevant findings from long-term studies of 
human development, from anthropological records of 
differing social patterns, and from observation of the 
therapeutie effects of group membership in schools, 


Ref- 


erences to sociometry, psye hometry, topological psy- 


in the armed forees and in industry” (p. vil). 
chology, and similar developments indicate a serious 
effort to keep the material as up to date as possible. 
Professor Fleming supports his generalizations with 
appropriate and unobtrusively documented studies. 
A large part of this rather expensive book is written 
in readable prose. 

Another short work of British origin which exhibits 


n 


any of the desirable qualities (including readability) 
of the Fleming volume is “The Adoleseent Child,” by 
K. D. Wall of the University of Birmingham’s eduea- 


tion department. Here, too, may be found con- 
siderable stress on the sociological aspects of ado- 
lescenee. Portions of this brief and elementary book 
have special relevance for England (e.g., pp. 128- 


148). 

A comprehensive treatment of adolescence, with 
much emphasis on psychiatry, is presented under the 
by William S. Sadler, 
M.D., consulting psychiatrist of the Columbus Hos- 


title, ““Adolescence Problems,” 


pital and Fellow of the American Psychiatrie Associa- 
tion. In attempting to cover all aspects of his subject, 
and in keeping with his subtitle, “A handbook for 
Physicians, Parents, and Teachers,” the author tends 
out of” 
his field (e.g., pp. 274-276), overgeneralization (p. 
25), and platitudes (pp. 40, 61, 166). 
the literature are rare, and the three-page bibliog- 


toward superficiality, especially when he is 
References to 


raphy is helpful but inadequate. The style is non- 
the 


In general, the volume tries to be fune- 


technical in various sections, but content is 
repetitious. 
tional, and many of its suggestions should prove of 
value to parents and teachers desiring an elementary, 


There 


The index, on the 


generalized approach to adolescence. is evi- 

dence of careless proofreading. 

other hand, is unusually good. 
“Adolescent Fantasy,” by Percival M. Symonds, 


professor of education at Columbia’s Teachers Col- 
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lege, is an out-of-the-ordinary contribution to the 


literature. According to Professor Symonds, 


This investigation has a twofold purpose. Primarily; 
it aims to shed additional light on the nature of the rae 
tasy life of adolescent boys and girls because of the 
belief that day dreams, stray thoughts, and images, as 
well as more structured mental products, should yield 
important understanding of adolescent personality, par- 
ticularly the hidden springs and motives operative dur- 
ing this difficult and dimly understood transition period 
in development. The other purpose of the study is to 
explore the possibilities of the Thematic Apperception 
Test, to be called in this study simply the ‘‘picture- 
study method’’ (p. 3). 


His underlying hypothesis, then, is that “the projec- 
tive response reveals the direction of personality, its 
motivational tendencies, and the dynamie forces that 
guide behavior” (p. 7). After an extended review of 
the pertinent writings in this area, the author pro- 
of 40 adolescent boys 
and girls to 42 pictures reprinted in the appendix. 
The universal themes detectable in adolescent stories 


ceeds to analyze the responses 


regarding the pictures are aggression and love, with 
themes such as depression, happiness, anxiety, suc- 
cess, moral conflict, and others also appearing with 


relative frequency. Warns Dr. Symonds: 


Educators need to be aware of the fantasies that ado- 
lescents have with regard to school. 
being a happy place, 
anxiety. Punishment 
of these 
school was a place of 


School, instead of 
is to them a place which arouses 
and the threat of failure hung 
To them 
assigned tasks, a challenge to sue- 
cess, and the dread of failure. If one wanted to be and 
was successful, there might be the faraway and shadowy 
bliss of college in prospect. Teachers were almost al- 
ways stern, threatening, and avenging figures—seldom 
was any affection shown by or for them. 
came a burden and was a further source of conflict with 
parents (p. 223 


over many adolescent storytellers. 


Homework be- 


This sounds like more ammunition for the Progressive 
cause, but before the reader jumps to conclusions let 
him consider the number of adolescent subjects, the 
time (1940-1941), the place (Suburban City—why 
are these places always anonymous?), the author's 
evident the arguable 
Symonds’s conclusions, too numerous to be reeapitu- 
lated here, indicate that the above-mentioned themes 
have meaning for personality when the stories are 
interpreted dynamically and psychoanalytically. The 
skeptie might be inelined to question the novelty of 
the findings or even to mutter cui bono? under his 
breath. However, this would be an unjust valuation 
of Dr. meticulous research. The ap- 
pended ease sketches and the annotated bibliography 
of the TAT deserve honorable mention. 


bias, and implications. 


Symonds’s 
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4 good survey of specialized research may be found 
, “Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period,” 
by David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements, 
tice of Education, FSA. After weighing all the 
yidence and concluding that the correlation between 
nterest scores and intellectual traits increases with 
ye, Dr. Segel proceeds to analyze the implications 
‘ the principles of intellectual growth for the cur- 
seulum and for guidance. These might have been 
oresented more elaborately and more specifically. 
){ special interest are the descriptions of tests and 
tatistical procedures, the author’s particular compe- 
fences. 

Turning to the sociological aspect of adolescence, 
ne finds a rich literature. A splendid bibliographi- 
al introduction is furnished by “Youth—Key to 
America’s Future,” by M. M. Chambers of the 
American Couneil on Edueation and Elaine Exton of 
the National Youth Conservation Committee, Gen- 
ral Federation of Women’s Clubs. This substan- 
tially annotated list of 240 references covering the 
half deeade 1943-1948 is introduced by an integrative 
essay and treats areas other than adolescence and re- 
The titles are well classified, as well as 
indexed. A few 


lated topies. 
adequately cross-referenced and 
items, such as the Warner-Havighurst-Loeb volume, 
“Who Shall Be Educated?” are among the missing. 
Readers interested in the writings of previous years 
should consult Louise A. Menefee and Dr. Chambers’s 
“American Youth,” published in 1938 by the ACE. 
“Pupils’, Parents’ and Teachers’ Attitudes—Simi- 
larities and Differences” is a report of an opinion 
poll administered to 207 high-school pupils, their 
parents, and their teachers in rural Indiana and 
Illinois. Deseribed on the title page as the product 
of the joint authorship of Naomi Weltman and H. H. 
Remmers, the latter a professor of education at 
Purdue University, the study was submitted by Miss 


' Weltman as a thesis for the M.S. in Applied Psy- 
| chology at the university. 


The main findings, after 
the statistical smoke has been cleared away, are that 
the family is a potent influence on adolescent opinions 
and that polls of high-school pupils afford “a fairly 
accurate measure of adult publie opinion” (p. 44). 


| A euriously persistent, biased value judgment asso- 


ciates “better home environment” with membership 
in the Republican Party (pp. 25, 27, 45). 

The subtitle of “Early School Leavers,” by Harold 
J. Dillon, executive director of the Pennsylvania 
Publie Edueation and Child Labor Association, is 
“A Major Educational Problem.” This is putting the 
ease mildly: a careful perusal of this study will leave 
the reader with a sense of frustration, if not indeed 


of despair. Dr. Dillon, already well known for his 
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research on work experience of high-school pupils, 
has studied the records of 1,360 voluntary school 
leavers in the small towns of Jackson County (Michi- 
gan), and in Lansing (Michigan), Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and Indianapolis. The period covered by the 
investigation was 1944-46, with most cases occurring 
during 1945-46. The conclusions, determined on the 
basis of school records, personal interviews, and 
teacher appraisals, indicate that about 70 per cent 
of the school leavers came from stable homes; that 
80 per cent ended their schooling at the age 16 or 17, 
prior to completing grade 10; that 40 per cent en- 
joyed 1Q’s of 95 or better, hence capable of profiting 
under the current high-school program; that “the 
early school leaver . . . experienced failure of sub- 
ject and repetitions of grades in a majority of eases” 
(p. 46) ;°5 and that the three most frequent reasons 
attributed by adolescents for schoo] leaving were pret- 
erence of work to school (36 per cent), the need of 
funds for clothes and help at home (15 per cent), and 
lack of interest in school work (11 per cent). With 
these as a foundation, Dr. Dillon offers many rational 
recommendations, some of which may be out of reach 
of overcrowded school systems. His parting shot 
deserves quotation: “Educational programs of the 
right kind, adequately supported, are the most eco- 
nomical and effective measures that can be taken to 
conserve our human resources” (p. 88). In short, a 
stitch in time... . 

A careful investigation of frequency of nonattend- 
ance in metropolitan publie schools was recently 
earried out by the Citizens’ Committee on Children of 
New York City, Ine. Its report, based on field work 
and research performed by Alfred J. Kahn of the 
New York School of Social Work, and prepared by 
Trude W. Lash, program director of the committee, 
and Mr. Kahn, not only analyzes the problem of 
absences from school, but also examines the inner 
workings of the city’s Bureau of Attendance and 
recommends a “program of adjustment services” for 
the school system. Inadequate data made it impos- 
sible for the investigator to deduce the reasons for 
serious nonattendance, which is concentrated in the 
12%-161% age spread and in grades seven to nine. 
Like Dillon’s survey, this report offers conerete sug- 
gestions with which it is difficult to disagree. The 
case studies and bibliography enhance its value as 
a document. Its analysis of the Bureau of Attend- 


5It is noteworthy that in a recent study of 50 adoles- 
cents it was determined that ‘‘the frequency of grade 
repetition was higher for the nondelinquents than for 
the delinquents.’’ See V. Birkeness and H. C. Johnson, 
Journal of Educational Research, XLII, April, 1949, p. 
563. Scholastically, as may be expected, nondelinquents 
‘excelled the delinquents by an appreciable margin’’ 
(p. 563). 
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the which this 1S 


weighed in the balanee and found wanting, is marked 


ance, in course of organization 


by objectivity and restraint. However, the investi- 
gator might have unproved his presentation by inelud- 
ing evaluations of the qualifications of the district 
supervisors, the inservice courses for attendance offi- 
With such a report 
on hand, it will be interesting to see what the educa- 


cers, and the instructors thereof. 


tional authorities of New York City will do to remedy 


the situation. Some progress is already in evidence, 


to judge from the recent appointment of edueation- 


ally qualified personnel, 

The genre of sociological field research made fa- 
miliar by the Lynds’ “Middletown” has been extended 
to the sociology of adolescence. Two studies have 
appeared this year and there is promise oft more. 


The 


and 


Robert J. Havighurst 


Character 


fictitious 
Hilda 


sonality” 


Prairie City of 
Taba’s “Adolescent 


identical with 


and Per- 


1S 


the communities studied 
in August B. Hollingshead’s “Elmtown’s Youth” and 


in W. Lloyd Warner’s “Democracy in Jonesville.” 
In the first-named volume, protessors Havighurst, 
Taba, and 15 associates of the Committee on Human 


Development of the University of Chicago, present 


the conelusions of their research into moral character, 


which is defined as “that part of personality which 
is most subject to social approval” (p. 3), i.e., honesty, 
responsibility, loyalty, moral courage, and friendli- 
ness. Aiming to ascertain the extent to which char- 
acter development is influenced by the adolescent’s 
social environment and personal make-up, the authors 
find that “the adolescent’s character reputation is 
largely determined by the degree of conformity to the 
school” (p. 61). In the of Prairie City this 
me middle-class values and Other 


findings reveal that character reputation correlates 


case 
ans ideologies. 
significantly with school grades and, to a lesser extent, 
with social-class position and I.Q.; and that the self- 
directive, adaptive, and submissive individuals have 
higher character reputations than the unadjusted and 


defiant personalities. With about one third of the 
volume given over to an exposition of research 


methodology, it is easy to see that this co-operative 
report on wartime adolescence was prepared with 
often 
happens in research reports, the implications some- 


commendable meticulousness. However, as 
times (¢.g., pp. 202-204) verge upon the platitudinous. 

The study by Dr. Hollingshead, associate professor 
of sociology at Yale University, concentrates on the 
influence of a mid-Western community’s social classes 
and institutions upon adolescent behavior. | 
sults, which will startle the complacent, show that 
there are “strong biases” operating to give students 
“better” the the 


the an adolescent’s elass position, 


homes higher grades 


higher 


from (*‘on 


average, 
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the better his chances are to receive high grades, 
p. 173); and that pupils tend to associate with thos 
of similar social class. The conelusions and impliea 
tions of this study are clearly and realistically formy 
lated. Dr. Hollingshead recognizes that class strat; 
fication 
society than the American creed” (p. 452), 

} 


cordingly, he throws out the challenge to chano 


“those aspects of the culture which foster and perd 


petuate the class system over against the ideals of 


official Ameriea” (p. 453). The greater part of tha 


book is very intelligible to the general reader, for® 


whom it was intended. 
especially interested in the role of the dachshund (p, 
18) in breaking down the barriers of reticence on the 
part of adolescents. 


4 


An evaluation of 


personality in action comprises the content of Frances § 


B. Newman’s “The Adolescent in Social Groups.” 
This research is part of the University of California 
Adolescent Growth Study, directed by Harold EF. 
Jones of the university’s Institute of Child Welfare 
(Berkeley). 


a 


The author’s conclusions suggest many 
vaution with regard to the use of observational 
records, and the proper application of her findings 
should improve the methodology of observing and 
recording adolescent behavior. 

Margaret Mead’s classic of adolescent psychology 
and sociology, “Coming of Age in Samoa,” has just 
been reissued in paper covers in the Mentor Book 
First published in 1928, this study of the 
social education of the Samoan girl has been widely 


series. 


cited in numerous treatises on psychology, sociology, 
and edueation. This edition contains the original 
foreword by Franz Boas, a new introduction by Dr. 
Mead, and the other features of the first printing. 
The new colorful cover, together with its subtitle, “A 
Study of Adolescence and Sex in Primitive Society,” 
and the 35-cent price, will undoubtedly win the book 
many new readers. 

Another reissue of a best-seller is the revised edi- 
tion of “Guiding the Adolescent,” first written by 
Douglas A. Thom for the Federal Children’s Bureau 
1933. 


and it features many ease studies. 


in This is an all-inclusive guide for parents, 
In general, the 
style is not technical, except for sporadie instances 
(e p. 


down.” 


a, 3), and there is no evidence of “talking 
Owing to a curious custom, Dr. Thom’s name 
A bibliography 


would have been an asset, since some parents might 


does not appear on the title page. 


like to pursue further certain aspects of the subject. 


*A summary of part of Dr. Hollingshead’s book ap- 
pears in W. L. Warner et al., ‘‘ Democracy in Jonesville’’ 
(New York: Harper, 1949), pp. 193-213. 


“is far more vital as a social force in ong 


Ae ; 


Research technicians will he” 


various techniques of observing§ 
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}4 more popular presentation is “Keeping Up with 
/Teen Agers,” a pamphlet by Evelyn M. Duvall, execu- 
itive secretary of the National Council on Family Re- 
T This is an 
j relationships, with special attention to such problems 
as staying out late and dating. 
list of 15 titles. 

How teachers and guidance personnel may effee- 
tively guide adolescent girls is clearly described in 


ations. analysis of parent-adolescent 


There is a reading 


Rosalind Cassidy and Hilda Kozman’s “Counseling 


Girls in a Changing Society.” This volume deals 
with a variety of subject matter—the sociology of 
adolescence, attitudes toward women, human growth 


and development, and guidance procedures. It is 


liberal with reading lists, at the end of each chapter 


Margaret Mead has supplied 
an introductory statement. 
There is considerable literature on adolescence for 


adolescents. Most of these treat the familiar topics 


| of family relationships, friendship with the other 


sex, clothing and make-up, preparation for marriage, 
Illustrative of this type are Gladys G. 
Jenkins and Joy Neuman’s “How to Live with 
Parents,” a pamphlet which also diseusses problems 
of adjustment with other members of the family; 
Wellington G. Pieree’s “Youth Comes of Age,” a 
more substantial treatment which includes discussion 
aids and reading references; and Frances B. Strain’s 
“Teen Days,’ a somewhat small book which 
much attention to the conventional academic content 
of adolescent psychology, in addition to the practical 


pays 


questions of social, edueational, and vocational ad- 
justment. <A specialized analysis for the bobby-soxer 
is available in the second edition of “A Girl Grows 
Up,” by Ruth Fedder, psychologist of the Bucks 
County (Pa.) schools. This deals with the customary 
material in an animated manner. 
emotional maturation. A companion volume to this 
is the revised edition of “A Boy Grows Up,” by Harry 
C. MeKown, editor of School Activities. Here ado- 
leseent boys are given insight into the mysteries of 
getting along with one’s self, family, friends (boy 
and girl), and society at large. As in many another 
book of its kind, there is evident a pragmatic atti- 
tude toward many problems, including sex. 

More than a decade ago, Partridge observed that 
“comparatively few references can be cited . . . that 
deal with the total configuration of the individual as 
a part of a large and complicated social scheme such 
as confronts young people in America today.”’ Judg- 
ing from the newer books discussed in the present 
article, it should be evident that there is some sort of 
a trend to portray the teen-ager not only as an end- 
product of heredity endowed with specifie personality 


Stress is laid on 


7E. DeA. Partridge, ‘‘Social Psychology of Ado- 
lescence’’ (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938), p. 2. 
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characteristics and quirks, but also as a living organ- 
ism in a dynamie social environment. 
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Pp. x+315. $4.00. 
. B. Hollingshead. ‘‘Elmtown’s Youth.’’ 
Wiley, 1949. Pp. xi+480. $4.00. 


New 


*¢ Adolescent Charae- 
York: Wiley, 1949. 


New York: 


+ 
> 


E. B. Hurlock. ‘‘Adolescent Development.’’ New 
York: MeGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. x+566. $4.50. 
G. Jenkins and J. Neuman. ‘‘How to Live with 


Parents.’’ Chicago: Science Research Associates, 


1948. Pp. 48. $0.75. 

H. C. MeKown. ‘‘A Boy Grows Up.’’ Second edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 333. 
$2.40. 


M. Mead. ‘‘Coming of Age in Samoa.’’ New York: 
New American Library of World Literature, 1949. 
Pp. 192. $0.35. : 

Newman. ‘‘The Adolescent in Study Groups.’’ 
Applied Psychology Monographs, No. 9. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford University 


PF. 5B, 


Press, 1946. Pp. 94. $1.25. 

W. G. Pierce. ‘‘Youth Comes of Age.’’ New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. 400. $2.80. 

W. S. Sadler. ‘‘Adoleseenece Problems.’’ St. Louis: 


Mosby, 1948. Pp. 466. $4.75. 

M. Schnell. ‘‘Characteristies of Adolescence.’’ 
Minneapolis: Burgess, 1946. Pp. iv +68. 

Segel. ‘‘Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent 
Period.’’ Bulletin 1948, No. 6. U.S. Office of 
Edueation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1948. Pp. v+41. $0.15. 

B. Strain. ‘‘Teen Days.’’ New York: Appleton, 
1946. Pp. 183. $2.50. 

P. M. Symonds. ‘‘ Adolescent Fantasy.’’ 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 


New York: 
Pp. xii+397. 


$6.00. 

[D. A. Thom.] ‘‘Guiding the Adolescent.’’ Revised 
edition. U.S. Children’s Bureau, Publication 225. 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
1946. Pp. iii+ 83. 

W. D. Wall. ‘*‘The Adolescent Child.’’ London: 


Methuen, 1948. Pp. x+206. 8s. 6d. 

N. Weltman and H. H. Remmers. ‘‘ Pupils’, Parents’ 
and Teachers’ Attitudes—Similarities and Differ- 
ences.’’ Studies in Higher Edueation LVI. 
Lafayette, Ind.: Division of Educational Refer- 
ence, Purdue University, 1946. Pp. 52. $0.75. 
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HOMEMAKING AND THE CAREER WOMAN 


THE new president of Smith College, Benjamin 
Fletcher Wright, in his inaugural address touched on 
one of the most serious problems affecting the woman 
who has had a college or university education and has 
prepared for and entered on a career. If she marries, 
she may for a time continue in her career until chil- 
dren begin to come and have to be brought up. Some 
women are fortunate in being engaged in occupations 
or professions that provide maternity leave or in 
being able to return to their work after a suitable 
interval. Whether the solution is a career that brings 
in about enough to pay for competent eare of the 
children is a debatable question. 

There are, however, many with whom birth pangs 
are accompanied by pangs of regret at the prospect 
of having to give up their careers in a highly com- 
petitive world. The home may be the focus of their 
lives, but there are many hours of the day which still 
remain to be filled. The problem that arises from 
this situation is not what kind of preparation should 
a woman’s college provide in homemaking or in child 
The 
whether society does not in the long run lose the 


rearing. problem is a socioeconomic one— 
services of many talented women through failure to 
provide remunerative part-time work that can be done 
at home or in an office. 

Equipping young men and women to live useful 
and satisfying lives and enabling men and women to 
enjoy their leisure to secure the maximum enjoyment 
from the arts and sciences, a definition by Dr. Wright, 
is an ideal of liberal education that no one would dis- 
pute. But college-eduecated men in addition engage 
in some gainful pursuit which provides scope for 
their intellectual ability. The college-educated woman 
does not enjoy that opportunity during the periods 
when by bringing children into the world she con- 


And if 


the period out of an oceupation or profession is pro- 


tributes more to society than do the men. 


tracted until children are grown up, the chances of 
returning to it constantly diminish year by year. 
Then the problem becomes an educational one—what 
kind of postgraduate or refresher education to pro- 
to to 
again.—I. L. K. 


vide enable women start on their careers 


ADMINISTRATORS RECENTLY APPOINTED 
IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Wuen the late J. MeKeen Cattell inaugurated 
ScHOOL AND Society in 1915, he established a policy 
of service to the field of education through the publi- 


cation of special reports, informed opinion, and yari- 

ous items of news that have been more readily avail. 

able in its columns than elsewhere since the journal 

appears each week during the year. This service was 

continued and expanded under the editorship of the 

late William C. Bagley. Two special features, “Sta- 
tistics of Attendance in American Universities and 
Colleges” by Raymond Walters, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and “The Centennial Year jn 
the History of Education” by Walter Crosby Eells, 
at present on the staff of CIE, SCAP, in Japan, cele- 
brate their thirtieth and twenty-third anniversaries, 
respectively, this month. 

During recent years the present editor, I. L. Kandel, 
has introduced the “Educational Literature Review” 
by William W. Brickman and the drama eolumn, “The 
State of the Theatre,” by William Beyer. With this 
index number a new service is being initiated that may 
prove of help to many of our readers. Following is 
a list of new administrators whose appointments were 
reported in the journal in Volume 70. The institu- 
tions are listed alphabetically according to name, and 
in each ease the title of the administrator appears in 
parentheses immediately following his or her name. 
Comments, eriticisms, and suggestions will be wel- 
comed by the editors who strive constantly to make 
ScHOOL AND Society a source of significant and use- 
ful information to our readers, both national and 
international. 

Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, Conn.): Sister 

M. Coralita Cullinan, O.P. (president). 

Alfred (N. Y.) University: M. Ellis Drake (president). 

All Saints School (Sioux Falls, S. Dak.): Evangeline 
Lewis (headmistress). 

Anatolia College (Thessalonika, Greece) : Carl C. Comp- 
ton (president). 

Brookside School (Montelair, N. J.): Fred N. Munro 
(headmaster). 

Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Hildreth (president). 

Campo Allegro School (Caracas, Venezuela): Dean T. 
Fitzgerald (superintendent). 

Carthage (Ill.) College: Morris Wee (president). 

Central College (Fayette, Mo.): The Reverend Ralph L. 
Woodward (president). 

City College of San Francisco: Louis G. Conlon (presi- 
dent). 

College of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Ark.): Fred A. 
Walker (acting president). 

College of St. Catherine (Saint Paul, Minn.): Sister 
Antonine O’Brien (president). 

Cornell University: Cornelis Willem de Kiewiet (acting 
president), sueceeding Edmund Day, now chancellor. 


Crozer Theological Seminary (Chester, Pa.) : Sankey L. 
Blanton (president). 


Pa.): Horace A. 
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Cupertino College (Eaton Rapids, Mich.) : The Reverend 

Father Benedict Rubeck, O.F.M. Conv. (president). 
Detroit University School and Grosse Pointe (Mich.) 
Country Day School Corporation: John Chandler, 
Jr. (headmaster). 

Drew Seminary for Young Women (Carmel, N. Y.): 
The Reverend John M. Pearson (president). 

D’Youville College (Buffalo): Sister Margaret (presi- 
dent). 

Emerson College (Boston): Godfrey Dewey (acting 
president). 

Flora Macdonald College (Red Springs, N. Car.): The 
Reverend Marshall Seott Woodson (president). 

Frances Shimer College (Mount Carroll, Ill.): John H. 
Russell (acting president). 

Franklin (Ind.) College: The Reverend Harold W. 
Richardson (president). 

Geneva College (Beaver Falls, Pa.): Charles Marston 
Lee (president). 

International Christian University (Japan): Hachiro 
Yuasa (president). 

Iowa Wesleyan College (Mount 
Reverend Raymond Chadwick (president). 

Irving School for Boys (Tarrytown, N. Y.): W. Gray 
Mattern, Jr. (headmaster). 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) College: The Reverend John Scott 
Everton (president). 

King’s College (Wilkes Barre, Pa.): The Reverend John 
J. Lane, C.S.C. (president). 

Lamar State College of Technology (Beaumont, Tex.) : 
John E. Gray (president). 

Lewis College of Science and Technology (Lockport, 
Ill.): Rear Admiral Herbert J. Grassie, USN 
(chaneellor). 

Lincoln School (San Jose, Costa Rica): A. B. Hatch, Jr. 
(director). 

Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences: Howard S. McDonald (president). 


Pleasant): The 


McKendree College (Lebanon, IIl.): Russell Grow 
(president). 

Madison College (Harrisonburg, Va.): G. Tyler Miller 
(president). 


Marywood College (Scranton, Pa.): Sister M. Eugenia, 
I.H.M. (president). 

Milligan College (Tenn.): D. E, Walker (president). 

Milton (Mass.) Academy Girls’ School: Margaret A. 
Johnson (principal). 

Mount St. Charles Academy (Woonsocket, R. I.): The 
Reverend Brother Frederic, S.C. (director). 

Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln): The Rev- 
erend Carl C. Bracy (chancellor). 

Newark (N. J.) College of Engineering: Robert W. 
Van Houten (president). 

North Park College (Chicago): Clarence A. Nelson 
(president). 

Northwestern State College (Natchitoches, 
Garnie William McGinty (acting president). 
Ouachita College (Arkadelphia, Ark.): The Reverend 

S. W. Eubanks (president). 


Le 
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Palomar College (San Diego, Calif.): Elon E, Hildreth 
(president). 

Ricker College (Houlton, Maine): John 
(president). 

Riverdale County School (The Bronx): John H. Jones 
(headmaster). 

Rosary College (River 
Timothea, O.P. (president). 

Sacred Heart School (Andover, Mass.): The Reverend 
Brother Claver, S.C. (director). 

St. Bonaventure (N. Y.) College: The Very Reverend 
Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M. (president). 

St. John Fisher College and Aquinas Memorial 
Stadium (Wellsville, N. Y.): The Reverend W. J. 
Duggan (executive director). 

St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.): Richard D. Weigle 
(president). 

St. John’s Preparatory School 
Brother Bertin, C.F.X. (headmaster). 

St. Michael’s School (Newport, R. I.): The Reverend 
W. Eugene Snoxell (headmaster). 

Santa Ana (Calif.) College: Daniel C. 
(president). 

Southwestern at Memphis (Tenn.): 
Rhodes (president). 

Stonehill College (North Easton, Mass.): The Reverend 
Francis J. Boland, C.S.C. (president). 

University of Delaware: Allan P. Colburn (acting 
president). 

University of Denver: Albert C. Jacobs (chancellor). 

University of Detroit: The Reverend Celestin J. Steiner, 
S.J. (president). 

University of Southern Philippines 
Augustin Jereza (president). 

University of Vermont: William S. Carlson (president). 

Virginia State College (Petersburg): James Hugo 
Johnston (acting president). 

West Nottingham Academy (Colora, Md.): Richard W. 
Holstein (headmaster). 

Western Carolina Teachers College (Cullowhee, N. 
Car.): Paul A. Reid (president). 

William Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa): The Reverend 
Charles S. Ball (president). 

Wilmington (N. Car.) College: 
(president). 

Wyoming Seminary (Kingston, Pa.): Ralph Winfield 
Decker (president). 

Xavier University (Cincinnati, Ohio): The Very Rev- 
erend James F. Maguire, S.J. (president). 


PLANS FOR THE SUMMER OF 1950 
ALREADY UNDER WAY 
Botu abroad and in America plans for summer 
work in 1950 are being announced. From Great 
Britain comes word that the University of London 
will offer a graduate course, “The Arts of Britain 
Today,” from July 10 to August 18 for American 
While courses are in- 


A. Leberee 


Ill.): Sister Mary 


Forest, 


(Danvers, Mass.) : 


MeNaughton 


Peyton Nalle 


(Cebu City): 


John T. Hoggard 


and other overseas students. 


tended for graduate students and teachers, some ad- 








146 


vanced undergraduate students may also be admitted, 
the 
will be £57 ($159.60) for 


and eredit will be accepted by universities in 


United States. The charge 


board, residence, and course fees. Persons desiring to 


apply for registration are requested to write to the 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, or to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 18. The 
deadline for applications is March 15, 1950. Summer 


courses will also be offered in the universities ef Bir- 
Leeds, Nottingham, Oxford, and St. An- 
drews and will afford accommodations to 575 overseas 
The these 
from $160 to $185, including tuition and board and 


mingham, 


students. cost in institutions will range 


Arrangements for registration in these univer- 
Inter- 


room, 
sities are being handled by the Institute of 
national Education. 

The 


under the sponsorship of Colorado Agricultural and 


Workshop in International Understanding, 
Mechanical College (Fort Collins), was so suecessful 
in 1949 that a similar course will be offered in the 
summer of 1950, according to an announcement by 
David H. Morgan, dean of 


shop, which is for college students of junior, senior, 


the college. The work- 
or graduate standing, will run from July 22 to Sep- 
tember 5 and will include visits to England, Franee, 
Mary V. 


Holman, director of guidance in the publie schools of 


Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


Orange (N. J.), will again be in charge of the course. 
The group is limited to 26 students, and as of Decem- 
ber 21 14. 


information may be had by writing to Dean Morgan. 


reservations had been made by Further 


A seminar in Europe, under the direction of Alfred 


G. Fisk, professor of philosophy, has been announced 


Notes ad News 
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by San Francisco State College. 
Dr. Fisk 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, 


During the summer 


will conduct a group through Germany, 
Spain, and other countries o~ 
a nonprofit, co-operative basis. Designed for eduea- 
tors, speakers, and writers, the seminar will consider 
European reconstruction, progress of Marshall Plan 
aid, political-party alignments, and international ten- 
sions. Members will also have an opportunity to in- 
terview leaders in government, labor, business, and 
other fields. 
at the college, San Francisco 2. 

The Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations 
will be held for the third summer in South Hadley 
99 


one 


Inquiries may be directed to Dr. Fisk 


The sessions, cen- 
a World Community,” 
will again provide men and women concerned with 


(Mass.) from June 25 to July 
tered on the theme, ‘‘'Towards 


world affairs on opportunity for study and discussion 
with officials of UN, of the United States, and of vari- 
ous foreign governments. Fees for the session are 
$230 ($90 for tuition; $140 for room and board) ; for 
a single week the charges are $25 for tuition and $35 
for room and board. For information and detailed 
program, address Marjorie Fisher, executive secretary 
of the institute. 

The Library School of the University of Wisconsin 
plans to offer graduate work for the first time in the 
summer session of 1950, George A. Allez, director of 
the school, announced on December 13. 
sity recently approved the granting of M.A. and M.S. 


The univer- 


degrees by the school, and advanced courses will be 
available in coming academic years as well as in the 
summer. Eight semester hours in preliminary library- 
science courses are required of students planning to 
enter the graduate program. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 26; 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend John M. Pearson, director, Pension 
Fund of the New York Conference of the Methodist 
Church, will assume new duties, January 1, as presi- 
dent, Drew Seminary for Young Women (Carmel, 
N. Y.), sueceeding the Reverend Philip 8. Watters 
who has been named pastor of the Washington Square 
Methodist Church (New York 3). 


John G. Holmes, formerly with the investment bank- 
ing firms of Kidder Peabody and Company and the 
Frederick Hatch Company, has been appointed assist- 
ant to Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege (Bronxville, N. Y.). 


David H. Morgan, dean, Graduate School, and di- 
rector of the summer session, Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College (Fort Collins), has been given 
additional duties as dean of the college, succeeding 
J. Lee Deen who will devote all his time to the dean- 
ship of the division of forestry and range manage- 
ment. 
-ation, has been appointed acting head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and education, succeeding Dr. 
Morgan. 


Stephen V. Ballou, associate professor of edu- 


The following appointments at Iowa State College 
(Ames) were reported under date of December 15: 
associate director of the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Murl McDonald; associate professor and research 
associate professor of agronomy, Robert R. Kalton, 
to succeed Martin G. Weiss who will assume new 
duties, January 15, with U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
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} ‘ . . 
qiture; assistant professor of psychology, Douglas S. 
‘lis; assistant business manager, Joseph E. Marks; 
nd associate in agronomy, John J. Hanway. Richard 
‘ech has been appointed to the staff of the radio 


tation, WOI. 
Howard K. Holland and Ralph Chester Wenrich 


ave been appointed to the staff of the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Holland has beeu named assistant di- 
ctor of admissions, effective February 1, 1950; Dr. 
Wenrich, at present associate superintendent of voea- 
‘ional edueation, Michigan State Department of Pub- 
ic Instruction, will assume new duties, July 1, 1950, 
:s professor of vocational education and chairman of 


the department. 


The following have been promoted to professorships 
in Brown University (Providence, R. I.): Sinclair 
Wallace Armstrong (history), Matthew Cargill Mit- 
chell (political science), Harold Stephen Bucklin 
(political science and sociology), and Ray E. Gilman 


(mathematies). 


Thomas H. Pigford has been appointed assistant 
professor of chemical engineering, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, effective February 1, 1950. 
Frederick H. Buttner and Karol J. Krystyan have 
been named instructors in the department of metal- 


lurgy. 


Frederick Coykendall, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Columbia University Press, was reported in 
-Scnoot anp Society, July 13, 1946, was re-elected, 
December 14. Charles G. Profitt, director of the 
press, was also re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The Reverend Ray C. Johnson, chairman of the 
department of religion, Shurtleff College (Alton, IIl.), 
has resigned, effective January 1, to accept the pas- 
torate of the First Baptist Church, Saginaw (Mich.). 


Louis A. Turner, professor of physics and head of 
the department, the State University of Iowa, has 
resigned, effective in June, 1950, to accept a post 
as director of the division of physies, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Chicago. 


Recent Deaths 

Alva John Calderwood, dean, Grove City (Pa.) Col- 
lege, died, December 14, at the age of seventy-six 
years. Dr. Calderwood had served the college as in- 
struector in English (1896-98), professor of Latin 
(since 1899), and dean (since 1914). 


Other Items 
On December 20, New London (Conn.) Junior Col- 
lege announced that, effective in September, 1950, 
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fee for special laboratories. 
all-inclusive charge for women dormitory students will 
be $1,200 and for men, $1,100. 


ginning in September, 1950. 
z oD 
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tuition fees for the year will be reduced from $420 
to $400 and that laboratory, health, and similar fees 
will be combined as an “incidental fee” of $60. 
neering students, however, will pay an additional $25 


Engi- 


Under the new plan the 


Wagner College (Staten Island) has received ap- 


proval by the University of the State of New York of 
the establishment of a two-year terminal program, be- 


The course will lead to 
a certificate in general studies. 


An anonymous donor has given $20,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in recognition of the services ren- 
dered to American education by Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, chancellor, during his 20 years of service as 
chief executive of the university. The 20th anniver- 
sary of Dr. Hutchins’s inauguration was celebrated 


on November 19. 


4 
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CRAIL, CONSTANCE B. My Get-Well Trip. Unpaged. 
Illustrated by Munro Leaf. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 
1949. Free. 

The distribution of this book is limited to child patients, 
but it represents a pioneer step in the psychological care 
of the very young child with polio. 


FERGUSSON, FRANCIS. The Idea of a Theater: A 

Study of 10 Plays—the Art of Drama in Changing Per- 
spective. Pp. xit+240. Princeton University Press, 
New Jersey. 1949. $3.75. 
The selection of plays made here is necessarily arbitrary 
and intended to limit the scope of the inquiry and to sug- 
gest a certain notion of drama. The purpose is not to 
make a history, and the method of sampling precludes any 
sort of completeness. There are many kinds of drama of 
great intrinsic interest not mentioned, but the plays se- 
lected are critical causes céléebres. 


The First Fifty Years: A Brief Review of Progress. 
1898-1948. Pp. xv+202. Illustrated. Board of Edu- 
catien City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 2. 1949 
The school system of the Greater City of New York in 1898 
was a system in name only. This 50th annual report of 
the superintendent covers some of the events of the past 
half century of the educational system, attempts to show 
it in historical relation, and shows the tremendous diver- 
sity of training required to prepare the youth of this 
“Cities-within-City” for the manifold occupations it offers 


him. The preface is contributed by William Jansen, super- 
intendent. 
e 
GRIFFITH, FRANCIS, AND JOSEPH MERSAND 
(Editors). Modern One-Act Plays. Pp. 356. Har- 
1950. $1.80. 


court, Brace and Company, New York. 
At the end of this book is a very brief historical survey 
ealled “A Note on the Development of the One-Act Play,” 
showing how the form of drama developed both as litera- 
ture and as theater entertainment. 


5 ch OTT 
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HENRY, VIRGIL. The Place of Religion in Public No. 78. Pp. 62. Foreign Policy Association, 22 Rast : 
Schools, Pp. x +164. Harper and Brothers, New 38th Street, New York 16. 1949. 35 cents. - | 
York. 1949. $3.50. “Southeast Asians would like to enlist foreign support for 


their independence struggles and for the rebuilding of thejr © 
economies, but past experience has led them to fear that ; 
such support may undermine their hard-won sovereignty q 
or involve them in a world conflict ... so they will] prob- 


Qne of the most controversial themes in contemporary 
education is here frankly confronted. The need for a 
more positive religious attitude is being widely recognized. 





e ably keep on trying to follow a noncommittal course.’ t 
KELSEY, R. WILFRED, AND ARTHUR C. DANIELS. e A 
Handbook of Life Insurance. Pp. 87. Illustrated. VAN TIL, WILLIAM, ET AL. Democracy Demande 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New It: A Resource Unit for Intercultural Education in the © 
York 17. 1949. 10 cents. (Single copies free.) High School. Pp. viiit+117. Harper and Brothers 
Accompanying this book from the educational division of New York 16 1949 $1.50 , 
the institute are two pamphlets, ‘‘Teaching Aids on Family wn ‘ se ae aa F 
Security” and “A Date with Your Future.” both Mlus- There have been occasional summings up of promising 
trated, costing 10 cents each ‘ practices in intergroup education and of intercultural] at j 
’ ; ” titudes in the making; today a synthesis in the form of a 
e resource unit is needed ; hence this book. 
MISHOFF, WILLARD O., AND EMERY M. FOSTER e ? 
(Prepared by). Statistics of Libraries in Institutions VILES, N. E. ‘‘Improving School Custodial Service.’? 
of Higher Education. 1946-47. Pp. v+49. Govern- Bulletin No. 18. Pp. v+32. Government Printing § | 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1949, Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 15 cents. , | 
’5 cents. Adequate school-plant care is economical. Such care js 7 
s best provided by competent well-trained maintenance staffs. * 
ROY, ANDRE JEAN. Le Choeur des Anges. Pp. 284. hd : 
Maison Casterman, 66 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, XIle.- WARNER, HAROLD ELLSWORTH.  Ignality: The | 
1949, New American Philosophy of Democracy, Its Economy © 
With a preface by His Eminence S. E. le Cardinal Suhard and Education. Pp. vi+78. Published by the ; 
and the opinions of Paul Berthier, Marguerite Moreno, 1949 $2 00 P sll shed *y the author. 
Francis Poulenc, and Georges Duhamel, the author pays ae : Sige X ; , 
enthusiastic tribute to the choir and its founder, M. L’Abbé The author, principal of the L. G. Hine Junior High School, 
Maillet. ith and C Streets, Washington 3, D. C., summarizes sey- 
e eral roars of research aimed at evolving a more positive 
ots - ‘ . ‘ . . social philosophy—not merely to oppose un-American isms 
THOMPSON, VIRGINIA, AND RICHARD ADLOFF. but to define more clearly democracy and Americanism and 
‘*Empire’s End in Southeast Asia.’’? Headline Series a assist all educative processes for their advance 





The Hughes Teachers Agency | 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois THE TUITION PLAN 
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